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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


SEPTEMBER was free from large-scale visits of bombers, and the arrangements the Associations 
made for meetings were realized. The Library Association, challenging the criticism that it 
was making no programme for the peace, requested its branches to produce ideas. Thus, 
those who made the criticism were asked to define their terms, as it were. The first outcome 
was a joint meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch and the A.A.L. which was 
held at the delightful new St. Marylebone Library on September 24th. Another joint meeting 
in London was that at the Institution of Eleétrical Engineers on September 26th, when the 
British Society of International Bibliography and A.S.L.1.B. aétually met in quite substantial 
numbers to discuss the indexing and listing of periodicals. These activities are expressions 
of confidence in the future by librarians and those concerned with libraries. If the immediate 
results are not dramatic they keep us in good heart, and we hope will lead to other meetings. 
* + * * * * 

At the St. Marylebone meeting the subjeé did not exaétly progress ; it was difficult to 
see how it could. If a programme is to be formulated, someone must formulate it. At the 
1917 Conference, perhaps the most produétive of this century, the Council presented a sort 
of Atlantic Charter (to bring our methodology-terminology current), originally drawn up by 
L. Stanley Jast. It was a series of positive claims and designs, easily understood, and develop- 
ing existing ideas and methods and introducing new ones. We commend a study of those 
Statements, which are readily accessible in the introduétion to the fifth edition of Brown’s 
Manual, to the committees of Branch Associations and of Seétions. They should at least 
have some idea of what goal they are trying to reach. General principles are not new ; they 
are the basis of the movement, on which it mores ; and they are sometimes forgotten. If we 
try to restate them, they may have for new librarians the novelty of strangeness which the 
reader finds with a pleasurable shock of surprise in old books. 

* * * * * * 

Thus: “ The public library exists to provide the greatest number of people with the 
best books at the least cost”. This is basic. Every plan and performance of librarians is 
governed by it, and good methods cannot confli& with it. Has there ever been a thorough 
attempt to provide for the greatest number, which must be the whole of the community who 
can read ? If the answer is satisfactory as to number, is it so as to “ the best books” ? The 
answer here is complex, is it not? Are the greatest number, as defined, and the best books 
compatible ? Are we begging the question when we ask, “ what best ? ” or “ best for whom ? ” 
The best books of the world are such as Homer, The Republic, Oedipus Rex, The Aeneid, The 
Divine Comedy, Lear, and Faust, or, to descend to rather lower levels and to skip over centuries, 
Morte d’ Arthur, Don Quixote, War and Peace—and a small number of other immortals. These 
and the many-headed multitude cannot be associated without qualification; yet if our 
definition means anything, it is a prime purpose of public libraries to bring such books home 
to every reader. That view alone will not do: what is best repels the general; and for 
certain times and moods something a good deal less than the best may be the most expedient. 
A librarian who supplied only such books as we have named would serve in a deserted 
library. Have we swung too far the other way ? 
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Again: “ To every student his book”. We believe it was Mr. Jast who asserted that 
the main concern of libraries was the humanities, but he would have been the last librarian 
to intend that it was their only concern; indeed, the science, technology, philosophy and 
art sides have an almost equal importance. Is that realised quite as effectively as we sometimes 
think it is? If so, why did a young librarian at the St. Marylebone meeting ask for more con- 
sideration for the student ? How many of us who have a really serious student reader of any 
subjeét are able to say that he is quite satisfied with the quality and currency of our books 
in his speciality ? As books in these classes are expensive and also very transient, the achieve- 
ment of this ideal is one of the difficult goals of the modern librarian. 


* * * * * * 


A most commendable library report is that of the Hackney Public Libraries, 1940-1941. 
Few areas except those actually bordering the Thames can have been more affected by the 
sixty continuous nights of air raids suffered last year, yet from this library well over a million 
books were issued. The usual argument as to the importance books have assumed in war- 
time is made excellently: the Board of Education’s request that library service should be 
maintained and extended, broadcast appeals for books, General Wavell’s plea for more of 
them, and the value of them implicit in Parliament’s decision to exclude them from the 
Purchase Tax, are all presented to the Hackney Authority. The Librarian has done those 
desirable things which most dangerous areas have tried to do: provides shelter libraries, 
which consist of about 100 or more books, changed periodically, in charge of the shelter 
marshal. These libraries are usually above ground in close proximity to the shelter, and at 
Kingsmead a shop near the shelters has been rented from the L.C.C., equipped at the modest 
cost of £100, staffed with one assistant and has issued an average of 500 books daily. Libraries 
in local schools and a service for the Hackney Hospital staff are two other new things. The 
Central Library apparently suffered considerable damage from blast and had the results of 
a heavy night’s rainfall to contend with in addition. Yet “ the interruption to the service 
was only a matter of minutes.”” Other places that have been supplied are the schools in the 
reception areas and rest centres. In all this turmoil there were some Hackney readers who 
were still able to pursue the study of transcendental astrology and the Rosicrucian philosophy, 
pharmacognosy, the Carthusian Order, and other things. A large number of the experienced 
staff has disappeared into the Forces or to other work, yet “ under conditions of varying 
degrees of discomfort the staff has worked with unfailing good spirit.” We think Hackney 
must be representative of many libraries to whom our impulse is to say “‘ Well done.” 

* * * * * * 


The effect of the war upon periodical literature in the more specialized fields is noted 
by The Lancet in a useful article which appeared on August 2. “ Medical libraries,” it says, 
“have been particularly starved of continental literature. Our largest professional library 
reports that its intake of world periodicals has been reduced by half. Since the fall of France 
no medical periodicals have come in from occupied countries and very few from Germany 
so that we have had to depend on the few neutral countries to tell us about medical research 
on the continent during the past year.” American libraries are feeling the pinch, too, and 
the loss will not be a temporary one as it will be impossible after the war to obtain the missing 
copies. Here, then, the photo-film may come in as a method of preserving what now exists 
and of obtaining records of the gaps the war is making. Our readers have by this time, we 
hope, made film records of their most important treasures in more general library fields as 


well as this. 


“ The Printing Arts”, by R. A. Peddie, for which Grafton’s have invited subscriptions, 
consists of a history of the technical development of printing, as distinguished from the 
topographical and biographical standpoints from which the history is usually considered, 
and a subject bibliography. The bibliography, to 1880, is the first list of books on the printing 
arts to be arranged by individual subjects. 
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The Layman Looks at Librarianship 
By E. V. Corserrt, F.L.A. (R.A.F.), Deputy Borough Librarian, Mitcham. 


Some months ago | had the honour to contribute to this journal an article entitled “ Librarian- 
ship a Profession ?” in which I attempted to show the lines on which war-time librarianship 
must be organised if we are to gain universal recognition as a profession. In those days I 
sensed that there must be something fundamentally at fault with a calling whose members 
a upon it as a profession, but which the vast majority of the public failed to recognise 
as such. 

Now as a result of seven months’ absence from the profession and as a member of the 
R.A.F. I have had the opportunity of judging the public library service from the point of 
view of the layman. We as a profession are apt to take ourselves too seriously in some 
respects, to regard ourselves as the guardians of civilisation and the archangels of culture. 
Librarianship is a profession, it would seem, which has very lofty ideals, but yet at the same 
time lacks a praétical policy and forceful leadership. If we are to realise our ideals we must 
have a plan, but has any plan of campaign for the betterment of libraries throughout the 
whole country ever been put forward on a national scale? The greatest achievement of 
librarianship during recent years has been the organisation of the Regional Library System 
throughout the whole country. As a beginning towards a national policy it was admirable, 
but why wasn’t it carried to its logical conclusion—nationalisation ? The voluntary system 
showed the immense benefits to be obtained from a pooling of national resources, but it also 
showed that a scheme without government backing could not obtain the government grant 
which is so necessary towards its proper execution. 

Time and again nationalisation has been urged in past years in our professional journals, 
but private interest and self-satisfaction have always prevented any headway being made ; 
this war has tended to show how much more valuable the nationalised service could have 
been in these days when the public library is doing, and could do far more, such important 
work. 

Various librarians have recently expressed surprise that the government has recently 
de-reserved all male librarians, but if these writers were more in touch with the backward 
State of so many libraries in this country they would, I am sure, be not at all surprised that 
the Ministry of Labour does not think librarianship a profession of national importance. 

Most of the contributors to the professional press come from libraries imbued with 
the spirit of progress, libraries which do keep abreast of public opinion, which try to cope 
with every new twist and turn of the social life of the ordinary man and woman, and above 
all, have sufficient income at their disposal to do these things. 

I would suggest, however, that these writers leave their own libraries for a while and 
go out into the highways and byways, into the towns of 5,000 to 10,000 population, and try 
to obtain an impartial impression of librarianship as the average individual sees it. To this 
purpose they must leave behind the London boroughs and the large provincial towns and 
must explore the rural distriéts in many of which a library service worthy of the name is 
non-existent. 

During recent months it has been my lot to be stationed in a number of such small 
towns and to visit many others and I must confess that more than once I have felt ashamed 
to admit to any of the local residents that | myself am a librarian. Towns with as many as 
10,000 people supply a library housed in the village hall or school, a library consisting of 
less than 1,000 volumes, not even kept in order, out-of-date, decrepit and uncared for, and left 
entirely to the care of voluntary workers. It is not for me to belittle the work of the voluntary 
librarians, in their own way these people are performing a useful service, and as things stand 
at present, there would frequently be no service at all but for the voluntary worker. However, 
are we as professional librarians to be forever content with a system which condones and 
encourages the employment of voluntary untrained Staff called from all walks of life ? 
If a systematic study of bibliography, classification, cataloguing, book-seleétion, and other 
subjects is a necessary part of the librarian’s make-up, why do we sit back and allow un- 
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qualified persons to run the libraries in the smaller distriéts ? Is there no solution to this 
problem ? I believe there is, but doubt whether a serious attempt to solve it has ever been 
made. The library service has always been the Cinderella of local government and, voluntary 
labour being cheap, it is at once seized upon. 

We librarians know that libraries take up the education of the individual where formal 
education leaves off and, whereas the school educates this individual for 10 to 15 years, the 
library educates him for 50 or 60 years. Can anyone imagine the local Education Committee 
allowing any unqualified person to teach in the schools of these smaller towns ? Imagine 
the uproar at its very suggestion! We, therefore, as a profession must do our utmost to 
abolish a system which is the millstone round the neck of progress. So long as the layman 
sees so many libraries run by unqualified staff, badly-stocked and bordering on a State of 
perpetual poverty then will he have but little esteem for the valuable part they can play in 
the life of the community. 

Some alternative to the present pernicious system whereby any local authority can supply 
either a good, bad, or indifferent library service must be found and, as voluntary measures 
are a failure, compulsion must be resorted to. Compulsion of course means nationalisation, 
and this war has surely proved the need for it; local autonomy is a failure except in the 
larger, richer and more progressive areas. 

The war has been accompanied by wholesale evacuation and movement of thousands 
of people from one town to another; former small country towns are now faced with a 
population double or treble the normal, and it is not to be expeéted that their library service 
could meet the demands made upon them, however heroic the efforts of their staff. In other 
cases large bodies of soldiers and airmen have been drafted to these areas, men who normally 
used a good public library but now, alas, search in vain for the educational and recreational 
reading to which they were formerly accustomed. 

This war-time problem is one which needs firm handling and keen foresight. Has not 
the Ministry of Food been perplexed with the same problem? What of the shortage of 
cigarettes and tobacco ? Obviously the distribution of food and tobacco has had to be radically 
altered; the former is a “* fait accompli”, the latter is in process of adjustment. Just as food 
is necessary to the body so are books to the mind and a scientific redistribution of our book- 
stocks is called for. 

With our system of local government this is impossible. The Library Association did 
arrange for the transfer of large quantities of books from one district to another, but this 
was of course a purely voluntary scheme, and could one imagine any library lending even 
part of its best stock ? Human nature and local autonomy forbids !_ No doubt the books thus 
loaned filled a gap and served a useful purpose but such a scheme as this, though in the right 
direction, could not satisfactorily solve the problem. 

With a nationalised library system books, yes, and staff, could have been moved at will 
to any part of the country and no personal interests would have been allowed to intervene. 
Above all the allocation of money for library purposes could have been adjusted in proportion 
to the new density of population. As it is, the poor country distriét and the half-starved county 
libraries are forced to cope with double their pre-war populations on their normal, or even 
less than normal incomes. How can librarianship be expected to advance in public esteem 
while such a State of affairs continues ? 

Have we not all been filled with rage and shame at many of the pitiful salaries offered 
from time to time for qualified staff; are we not all striving for a better service, higher 
educational qualifications of library personnel and a means whereby we can compel the 
backward authority to toe the line, to provide an adequate service and to pay a recognised 
scale of salaries? A few years ago the Library Association prepared recommended scales 
of salaries, yet the backward areas, aye, and many others, ianhed them and treated them 
as a practical joke. 

We muit have some form of compulsion, and nationalisation is the one and only means 
to this end. Let us all strive by every means in our power to prepare the way for this step 
so that the day may dawn when every man and woman in the country will be in reach of a 
library service, not merely a miscellaneous collection of books. 
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Much could be written on this subje& and much has already been written and I could 
give many exmples of the library services I have used recently, such as the one where a request 
for “ Tess of the D’Urberville’s ” still remains unsatisfied after three months of waiting and 
this in a town of a normal population of 5,000, now increased to 10,000. 

The future, therefore, calls for a practical approach to the problems confronting us ; 
we must discard our veneer of “ culture” and other snobbish apparel and must clothe our- 
selves instead in the garb of the big business man. We must mobilise all our resources to one 
end and adopt a definite national policy which will lead us to our goal, a national library 
service of equal standard in all parts of the country, in the shortest possible time. 


The War in Books 


By H. G. T. Curisropner, A.L.A. (Penge Public Libsaries) 
(Continued) 


AIR. 


R.A.F. GENERAL CAMPAIGN. 

PottarD (A. O.) Epic Deeds of the R.A.F. 
1940. Illus. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

A record of the R.A.F. achievements in a wide 
variety of jobs during the first year of war. 

R.A.F. in A&tion. 1940. Black. Illus. 7s. 6d. 

Produced with the co-operation of the Air Ministry 
this is a record of the aétivities of the various commands 
in the first year of the war. 

Spaicur (J. M.) The Sky’s the Limit. 2nd 
edition. 1941. Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d. 

The expansion of the R.A.F., and its magnificent 
chievements in the first fifteen months of the war. 
Wacker (R.) Flight to Viétory. 1941. Illus. 

Penguin. 6d. 

The first year’s work of the R.A.F. in every sphere, 

Ware (J.) Adapter. The Lion Has Wings. 
1940. Collins. 6d. 

Book of the film on the R.A.P’s war work. 

Wess (G.) Epics of the R.A.F. 1940. Illus. 
Cherry Tree Books. 6d. 

Wincep Words: our Airmen Speak for 
Themselves. 1941. Illus. Heinemann. 8s. 

Wincep Words: Stories of the R.A.P. 1941. 
Illus. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

See alco GENERAL HISTORY. 

FRANCE AND THE LOWLANDS. 

The Diary of a Staff Officer (Air Intelligence 
Liaison Officer) at Advanced Headquarters 
North B.A.F.F., 1940. 1941. Methuen. 4s. 
See MILITARY : France and the Lowlands. 

Garpner (C.) A.A.S.F. 1940. Illus. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Much of the material has been broadcast, the 
author being the B.B.C. commentator with the Ad- 
vanced Air Striking Force in France, but in the written 
form the background and more detail have been added 
to complete the picture. 

Monks (N.) Squadrons Up! 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

A tribute by a war correspondent with the Ad- 
vanced Air Striking Force in France to the two 


1940. Illus. 


Hurricane squadrons which bore the brunt of the 

German air attack. 

Narracorr (A. H.) War News Had Wings : 
a record of the R.A.F. in France. 1941. 
Muller. 8s. 6d. 

A chronological account by an R.A.F. corres- 
pondent, which also illustrates the difficulty of getting 
news through the official barriers. 

BaTrLe OF BrirAIn. 

Austin (A. B.) Fighter Command. 1941. 
Illus. Gollanez. 8s. 6d. 

An account of the battle, with special reference to 
the work of the air Staff who planned the defence. 
INFORMATION, Ministry oF. The Battle of 

Britain, August-O@ober, 1940. 1941. Illus. 
H.M.S.O. 6d. 

An official account of the air fighting over south- 

east England during the defeat of the Luftwaffe. 


HOME FRONT. 
GENERAL. 


Harrisson (T.) and Mapce (C.) War Begins 
at Home; by Mass Observation. 1940. 
Chatto and Windus. gs. 6d. 

The results of an objective survey of the home 
front in the first four months of the war. 

INGERSOLL (R.) Report on England. 1941. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

The Editor of PM, New York’s most famous 
newspaper, made the report to satisfy the needs of his 
readers, his account being one of the most vivid yet 
written, 

Jesse (F. T.) and Harwoop (H. M.) London 
Front: Letters written to America, August, 
1939—July, 1940. 1940. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

The letters form a discursive record of London and 
its people before the d/itz. 

Mais (S. P. B.) Diary of a Citizen. 1941. 
Lutterworth Press. 3s. 6d. 

A matey diary of the war, as it seemed to the 
ordinary man. ‘ 
Marcuant (H.) Women and Children Last : 

a woman reporter’s account of the Battle of 


Britain. 1941. Gollancz, 6s, 
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PriestLey (J. B.) Postscripts. 1940. Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d. 

The famous “ postscripts ” broadcasts on Sunday 
evenings from June to ber, 1940. An informal 
running commentary on the war at ome. 

Rerp (D.) A Prophet at Home. 1941. Cape. 
tos. 6d. 

The author’s home-coming to England in 1939, 
and what he saw here between that time and 1941. 
Smirn (N. R.) Outside Information: being 

a diary of rumours. 1941. Macmillan. $s. 

Bits and pieces of the war on the home front. 

See also GENERAL HISTORY. 


BLITZEs. 

Borrome (P.) Formidable to Tyrants. 1941. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A paean of praise for towns and people in the 
blitzed areas. 

Brirain under Fire. 1941. Illus. Country 
Life. 6s. 

Nearly 200 photographs of air raid damage, with a 
commentary. 

Brirratn (V.) England’s Hour. 1941. Illus. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

The effeéts of the London bdiitz, with an occasional 
piéture of Oxford and the Midlands, A study of the 
people. 

Cavper (R.) Carry on, London. 1941. Illus, 
E.U.P. 5s. 

What happened in the London d/itz, what lessons 
have been learnt, and what should be done in the 
future. 

Caper (R.) The Lesson of London. 1941. 
Secker and Warburg. 2s. 

The London diitz a criticism of the machinery 
which was set up to deal with it. 

Curnock (G. C.) Hospitals under Fire—but 
the Lamp Still Burns. 1941. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

A record of the damaged and destroyed hospitals. 
Farson (N.) Bomber’s Moon. 1941. Illus. 

Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
An American’s tour of London during the bility 
tiod, recording the everyday (and everynight) life o' 
ioners. 

Grim Glory: Pictures of Britain under Fire. 
1941. Illus. Lund Humphries. 3s. 6d. 

Pore-HeENNesseEY (J.) and Beaton (C.) History 
under Fire: 52 photographs of air raid 
damage to London buildings. 1941. Illus. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

The commentary indicates the fabric of history 
which has been destroyed. 

RausCHNING (H.) The Beast from the Abyss : 
Thoughts in the Battle of London. 1941. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d, 

Written in diary form the book gives the author’s 
experience and thoughts of the London blitz, inter- 
spersed with his political reflections on the war. 


Reynotps (Q.) Britain Can Take It. 1941. 
Illus. Murray. 1s. 


London biitz. 
Woon (B.) Hell came to London. 1941. Illus, 
Davies. 6s. 
A day-by-day diary of the blitz, with good illustra- 


DEFENCE. 
Dusk to Dawn: letters by a warden. 1941. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Reveals the thoughts of a warden on the raids and 
many other subjeéts. 
SrrACHEY (J.) Post D: some experiences of 
an air raid warden. 1941. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
Women at War. 
Hamitron (M. A.) Women at Work. 1941. 
Routledge. 5s. 
Scorr (P.) British Women in War. 1940. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
SuMMERSKILL (E.) Women Fall In. 1941. 
Hutchinson. 6d. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES. 
GENERAL. 

Cowxes (V.) Looking for Trouble. 1941. 
H. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

An episodic and anecdotal account of Europe in 
recent years, which includes the war in Finland, Poland, 
and France, before and after the German occupation. 
Europe under the Nazi Scourge. 1940. Illus. 

The Times. 2s. 

Articles from The Times on the conditions in the 
countries under Nazi oppression. 

Fexsteap (S. T.) Under the German Heel. 
1940. Newnes. 5s. 

RALEIGH (J. M.) Behind the Nazi Front. 1941. 
Harrap. tos. 6d. See GERMANY. 

PoLaNnb. 

Aupor (F.) Germany’s “ Death-space”: the 
Polish tragedy. 1940. Aldor. 5s. 

Csoxor (F. T.) A Civilian in the Polish War. 
1940. Secker and Warburg. 5s. Trams. 

Pre-war Poland as it seemed to an Austrian who 
had adopted it as his native land—then invasion. The 
remainder of the book deals with the war and his flight 
from the Nazis. 

GerMAN Atrocities in Poland. 1940. Free 
Europe. 6d. 

German Invasion of Poland. 1940. Illus. 
Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

A colleé&ion of documents, eye-witness accounts, 
and photographs of the terrible events between Sep- 
tember November, 1939. 

Goppen (G. M.) Poland: Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow. 1940. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 

The seétion dealing with Poland today consists of 
a dramatized version of the reports of Poland under 
the heel of the invaders. 
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Ho.umnGwortuH (C.) The Three Weeks’ War 
in Poland. 1940. Duckworth. 6s. 

By the Daily Telegraph correspondent. 

My Name is Million: The Experiences of an 
Englishwoman in Poland. 1940. Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

The author, married to a Pole, describes vividly 
her experiences during the Russo-German invasion. 
PERSECUTION of Jews in German-occupied 

Poland. 1940. Free Europe. 6d. 

PotaND: MINIsTRY OF INFORMATION. German 
fifth column in Poland. 1941. Hutchinson. 
2s. 6d. 

A colle&ion of documents by witnesses of the 
formation, growth and final aétivity of the fifth column 

ups, 

: Ministry OF INFORMATION. Poland 
after one year of war. 1940. Illus. Allen 
and Unwin. 1s. 

The war in Poland, Poland under the Germans and 
Russians, and the working of the Polish Government 
in Britain. 

PoLanp’s Martyrdom. 1940. Illus. Kolin: 
Faber. 2s. 6d. 

The German invasion illustrated by photographs 
and facts. 

Potontus (A.) I Saw the Siege of Warsaw. 
1941. W. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 

A diary, giving the author’s reactions to events 
during the invasion and fall of Poland. 

Satter (C.) Flight from Poland. 1940. Faber. 

s. 6d. 

The Daily Mail correspondent’s account of the 

Jast few days of Poland. 

SapreHa (V.) Polish Profile. 1940. Heine- 
mann. tos. 6d. 

A personal impression of Poland. A small part 
of the book deals with the Russian invasion. 

Sovier Occupation of Poland. 1941. Free 
Europe. 6d. 

Wecrersxt (D.) September, 1939. 1940. 
Minerva: Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A personal account of the invasion, by a young 
Pole in Cracow, and subsequently in the Polish Army. 
Wesrersy (R.) and Low (R. M.) The Polish 

Gold. 1940. Methuen. 3s. 

The Story of the smuggling out of a £20 million 
Polish gold reserve from Warsaw during the German 
invasion. 

FINLAND. 

Crrrine (Sir W.) My Finnish Diary. 1940. 
Illus. Penguin. 6d. 

An account of the Russo-Finnish war by the 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress. 

Coates (W. P. and Z.) Russia, Finland and 
the Baltic. 1940. Lawrence and Wishart. 
Is. 

Support for Russia’s case in invading Finland, and 
an account of the war. 


E.utston (H. B.) Finland Fights. 1940. Illus. 
Harrap. 15s. 

The author, who witnessed the first ten days of 
the Russian invasion, gives a short account of it. The 
main part of the book is a Study of the Finnish nation 
and its constitution. 

FINLAND: The Criminal Conspiracy of Stalin 
and Hitler. 1940. Labour Publications 
Department. 2d. 

An account of the “brutal and unprovoked 
aggression against Finland.” 

Jackson (J. H.) Finland. 2nd edition. 1940. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

A reprint of the 1939 edition, with the addition 
of an epilogue describing the Russo-Finnish war to 
the beginning of 1940. 

Lancpon-Davies (J.) Finland : the First Total 
War. 1940. Illus. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

aa The Evening Standard correspondent’s record of 

the war. 

Warp (E.) Despatches from Finland. 1940. 
Illus. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

The author’s broadcast commentaries on the war, 
together with supplementary material. 

Norway. 

Hampro (C, J.) I Saw it Happen in Norway. 
1941. Illus. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

The President of the Norwegian Parliament gives 
a simple narrative of the German invasion as seen by, 
or reported to himself. 

Konr (H.) Norway, Neutral and Invaded. 
1941. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Foreign Minister of Norway rts on his 
country’s policy before and after the war, and describes 
the invasion. 

Mixes (H, G.) The Epic of Lofoten. 1941. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 1s. 

Life under Nazi domination, compiled from inter- 
views with young Norwegians taken off the Lofoten 
Islands by the Royal Navy, together with an account 
of the raid. 

Secret German Documents seized during the 
raid on the Lofoten Islands on the 4th 
March, 1941. 1941. H.M.S.O. 4d. 

The documents include instruétions to the German 
Army on the control of the Press in Norway and on 
collaboration with the GeStapo in dealing with Nor- 
wegian nationals. 

See also NAVAL: Norway. 

MILITARY : Norway. 
HOLLAND. 

Jone (L. de) Holland Fights the Nazis. 1941. 
L. Drummond. 

Compiled from trustworthy material this shows 
the Struggle against the oppressors in Holland. 
KLEFFENS (E, N. van) The Rape of the Nether- 

lands. 1940. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. van Kleffens, Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the Dutch Government, gives an authentic account of 
the war of nerves preceding the invasion, and of the 
invasion itself. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Bibliographic Classification of 
Henry Evelyn Bliss 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 


Til. 
CLASSIFYING APPARATUS AND AUXILIARIES. 

Havine, if inadequately, considered its bases, we may now consider the Bibliographic 
Classification as a practical classifying instrument. 
GENERALIA AND Form CLaAssEs AND Drvision 

The functions of the Generalia Class are performed by a series of preliminary terms which 
Bliss calls Amterior Numeral Classes, and they appear at the head of the main outline of the 
schedules as 1 following : 


= 


1 Anterior Numeral Classes 
Reading-room colleétions, chiefly for 
reference. 


2 Numerical Sub-divisions 
1 Reference books: Diétionaries, Glos- 
saries, Encyclopedias, Indexes. 
2 Bibliography, Historical, Enumerative, 


2 Alternative for Bibliology, Bibliography, and 
Libraries preferred in Z. Selective. 

3 Select or Special collection, or Segregated 3 History, Scope, Relations: Books about 
books, etc. the subject, its Study, profession, or- 

4 Departmental or Special collections. ganization, etc. 

5 Documents, or Archives, of Governments, 4 Biography relevant to the subject. 
Institutions, etc. 5 Documents, Ancillary material, etc. 

6 Periodicals. 6 Periodicals. 

7 Miscellanea. 7 Miscellanies. 

8 Colleétion of Historic, Local or Institu- 8 Study of the subjeét, Books about it. 
tional Interest. 9 Antiquated or Superseded books or other 

9 Antiquated books, or Historic colleétion. materials. 


These classes in the left column have the effect of allowing parallel collections in one room 
or in various apartments of the library devoted to different purposes, and serve as well almost 
exactly as o-og serves in the Decimal classification. For form divisions, he provides a corres- 
ponding arrangement with the same uses as the common sub-divisions of Dewey, and merely 
calls them Numerical Sub-divisions of Any Class or Section (2 above). The novel places are for 
Relevant Biography and Antiquated or Superseded Books, but of course it has long been 
the practice in libraries to place the biography of the subjeé& with the subject as an alternative 
to the ordinary biography class arrangement, leaving (to use Dewey for our example) 920 
and its subdivisions for colleéted biography and for lives which were not devoted to any 
recognisable branch of knowledge or activity. The “ superseded” books place may have 
distinét values, and not a few temptations and dangers. For example, in the index to these 
Numeral Subdivisions is 
Superseded classification, 9 

Someone with whimsical malice might ask if some modern librarians would place the Dewey 
Classification here ; but used with real knowledge the number has value. In the application 
of the Anterior Numeral Classes the numerical symbols o-9 are placed before any other number 
that may be used from the main schedules to divide them, In the Numeral Sub-divisions they 


follow the subje&t number whatever it may be; thus: 


C Chemistry Biology 
CO Organic EL Ecology 
CO6 Journal of Organic Chemistry ELz Bibliography of Ecology 


Other Systematic Schedules include 2 for geographical subdivision, 3 for subdivision by 
language, and 4 historical (or time) subdivisions ; a sample of each of these may usefully 
be shown : 


‘g 
4 
4 


Schedule 2 

Geographical 
America 
United States 
Latin America 
Europe 
Southern Europe 
Northern Europe 
Asia 
India 
China 
Africa 
Oceanic Islands 
etc. 


rac oe 
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Schedule 3 Schedule 4 
Language or Nationality Historical 
, A Ancient ,» A Ancient (B.C. to Fifth 
, D Grecian Century) 
Latin ; B Mediaeval 
,F French »C Modern 
Spanish D Renaissance 
» H Portuguese ,G Seventeenth Century 
» Italian K Eighteenth Century 
Romance, Other , French Revolution 
; K German » M Modern Age 
Dutch » N Nineteenth Century 
» M English ,»R Twentieth Century 
» N Scandinavian etc. 
etc. 


Each of these sub-divides a subject class in the orthodox way. The comma is a new and 
intelligible separating device only. 

Schedule 2 has been greatly expanded by Fred W. Weiler to allow for more minute 
Geographical subdivision, and follows the scheme proposed for Main Classes M-O which 
are not yet ready and will be in even greater detail. Mr. Lawrence A. Burgess has been 
responsible for the British Isles in this, which is interesting and unusual, especially as to the 
placing of Wales ; thus, to quote samples again : 


British Isles : Great Britain, Ireland, the British Empire 
Great Britain: England, Scotland, Wales 
England and Wales 

Southern England as a whole (Wessex) 
London 

Southeastern England 

Southern, South-central, or South-midland Counties 
South Coast, Counties and Islands 

Sussex 

The Weald 

The Channel Ports 

English Channel and Islands 

Isle of Wight 

Southwestern England 

Wales, Western Britain 

Northern Wales 

Western England 

Midlands 

Northern England 

Yorkshire 

Northwestern England 

Northeastern England 

etc. 


Examples of the application of the Anterior Numeral Classes and the three form schedules 
just set out may be of use. The A.N.C. work in this manner : 


1 Reference Books 
(divided by schedule 2, #.e. Geographically) 
1a American Encyclopaedias 
1e English Encyclopaedias 
1k German Encyclopaedias 


Numerical Subdivisions work in the orthodox manner; thus: 


ea 
eb 
ec 
ed 
ee 
eh 
ehb 
ehg 
ehj 
ehk 
ehm 
ei 
ej 
ek 
el 
em 
en 
ep 
eq 
er 
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C Chemistry 
C1 Dictionaries 
Cz Bibliography 
C3 History, etc. 
Schedule 2 divides geographically any subject again in the orthodox way, the lower 
case letter being as distinét from the upper case main class letter as are the figures above ; 


thus : 
G Zoology 
Gz Bibliography 
G3 History 
G3a American Zoology 
etc. 
(To be continued.) 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear GLAuco, 

I gather that Mr. H. G. T. Christopher, Librarian of Penge, is concerning himself 
with war publications. He has touched upon a subjeét with as many points of contaét as an 
oétopus | Already I have seen more publications than would be required to provide the raw 
material for an old-style film snowstorm of dreadful proportions. Indeed, in a war notable 
for the continual emphasis of the fact that we are somewhat short of paper, more paper than 
ever is used. My postbag always contains something from our paternal government, whether 
it be notices anent registration or that delicious commentary upon the conduét of the war 
which the M.O.I. sends out. I did start to colleé posters, and rapidly filled an old chest, in size 
over six feet long, in the proverbial “ no time ”. I like some of the things published so far. In 
fact, Glauco, I have carefully cut out and pasted away those 


“WHAT DO I DO IF 1 FALL DOWN AND BUMP MY 


back ” pronouncements which the said M.O.I. publishes regularly with the co-operation of 
leading advertisers. They will provide very interesting reading in forty years’ time. 

I wonder how many Librarians have become semi-willing slaves of the Ministry of 
Information, in the capacity of Honorary Secretaries to Local Information Committees. And 
I also wonder how many colleagues have collected extra jobs, paid or unpaid, most likely the 
latter. I hear of librarians lecturing to thousands of pretty W.A.A.F.’s, spouting to Rotary 
Clubs about Mein Kampf, overseeing coal, coke, anthracite, and manufactured fuels, busying 
themselves with food control, information centres, organising anti-blitz measures, and what 
not. In faét it almost calls for a fine new “ standard work of reference, indispensable to every 
professional book-case and desk ”, a sort of 


“WHO'S WHAT ?” OF LIBRARIANS. 


I forbear to speak about librarians who have discovered the perishable quality of blackout 
curtains, the woes attendart upon providing clean blankets and unsoiled pillow-cases for 
firewatchers, the making of one pair of hands do the work of four, and so on ad nauseam. 
Some of us get an honourable mention in dispatches now and again. Did you observe the 
splendid write-up which Mr. C of M won in Bernard Newman’s One Man’s Year. 
It ought to be worth an M.B.E. to him if the powers that be ever bring themselves to beguile 
an hour by reading the said volume. Personally I found it very interesting, and now in my 
miserable heart I regret that I declined the services of the said Mr. Newman, and so lost my 
one hope of immortality! 1 am sure he would have enjoyed any lecture I organised for him. 
John Hilton was very thankful (or said he was !). 

And now to more professional topics. The other week I paid a two years’ overdue call 
to see the latest branch library set up by a colleague. He took me up the hills and far away, 
and showed me with pride a substantial stone building. Then he took me inside and I at last 


4 
qq 
4 
4 
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perceived the reason why so many bookless were trotting indoors. Believe me or believe me 
not, Mr. Ripley, there was 
BOTH BEER AND BOOKS, 


and who shall say which was the more subtle attraétion in that far corner of our island. There, 
“ before my very own eyes”, I saw a bar, complete with beer, bearing upon its massive 
frontage a sheet which indicated that the “ Borough Librarian ” was a fully paid-up member 
of the Institute club. Now I understand why he gives that particular branch his personal 
attention. He used to tell me over the telephone that it was because of a shortage of staff that 
he always went there ! 

But seriously, Glauco, when we rough out our schemes for the new libraries which are 
to be built after the war we might adopt the idea. Think of the slogans your brainy chief 
assistant could produce for stencilling. Is not “ Read while you Drink ! ” as happy a thought 
as the “ Learn while you read ” that you used to point to with such pride ? 

Has your Committee talked about Mr. Wodehouse yet ? I see that many prominent towns 
have distinguished themselves further by ordering a blitz against his books. Somehow I 
cannot bring myself to think with equanimity of 


“THE INDISCRETIONS OF ARCHIE” BLAZING ON A BONFIRE. 


I used to think we left that kind of work to the gallant Marshal Goering and his henchman 
Goebbels. Who knows, we may even yet be flinging out Wagner and dictionaries of German- 
English. It is not the place in these fair pages to speculate upon the action of Mr. Wodehouse 
in his broadcasting, but even when they have been pitched out many people will give a wry 
recollection to his nany volumes of profound nonsense, and think of Wooster, Mulliner, and 
the Empress of Blandings. My own Committee has so far kept silent upon the subjeét, and I 
have from time to time wondered what | would tell them if they mooted a banishing from 
our own shelves. 

Well, Glauco, both you and I draw nearer to the gateway of service with the armed 
forces, and so far as | am concerned the sooner that day comes the better. My eligible males 
are long since gone, my Vice-Chairman is a Major in the Gunners, I have a polite note from 
the Air Council declining to commission me in the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve, I have 
a somewhat less polite note from another of the armed forces, and | “registered ” last January. 
I like to think of us both, riding in a “ Waltzing Matilda” into the remains of Mannheim, 
whiling away the tedium of our passage by lively recollections of the Margate Conference. 
Was it Margate when a certain colleague had so many qualms about the petty-cash? I suppose 
that there will be Conferences again, ‘“ after the war is over”, unless a stern Government 
forbids them whilst we balance the budget. 

Speaking of Conferences how interesting it must have been for Cashmore to voyage to 
America via the ‘‘ Yankee Clipper ”’. | felt a distin pang of envy when I first heard the news. 
I could make up a very diverting passenger-list for such a trip. Who knows but that this idle 
dream may come to pass ; | certainly intend to fly to America in the days to come, although 
I would much rather do some flying now, complete with big, beautiful bombs. 

It is high time that you wrote to me. But perhaps my last letter got mislaid. It may even 
have met with the fate of the correspondence of a neighbour of mine. Arriving new to the 
position he promptly discarded the old filing system, and acquired a new one, complete with 
many folders, coloured tags, and numbers. Then he rang me up to read out from the carbon 
of my letter to him, the original having got itself lost in the jungle of folders and tags and 
numbers. 

An interruption of three-quarters of an hour has caused me to read this epistle, as typed 
so far. What nonsense it is, to be sure. Honestly, Glauco, I get worse ! 

Vale ! 
Hypra. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


Gestetner Rotary Duplicator, ream model, self-feeding, 
in very fine condition. mounted on stand, with two 
drawers, £25 Ellam’s Walnut Duplicator Cabinet, two 
cupboards and partitioned drawer, very elegant, £7 7s. 
American Roll-Top Desk, 3’ 10° by 2° 6”, £15 15s. 


Sent upon approval. LEWIS WOLFF, (Library Specialist) 
Whicecroft, WICKFORD, Essex. 


Personal News 


Arthur Claude Angel, Library Assistant, 
serving in the Royal Army Service Corps, was 
taken prisoner of war at Crete (date not yet 
known). 

Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. Curisropner, A.L.A. 

BRIGHTON Art Gallery has a full pro- 
gramme this Autumn. Besides a series of 
performances by the Kamaran Trio, several 
piano and violin recitals are being given. Eric 
Newton is to le€ture on “ The Art of Renais- 
sance”, and three exhibitions are to be held— 
photographs of Greek art and civilization, war 
pictures by British artists, and pictures for 
churches. WORTHING Art Gallery is holding 
an exhibition of works by members of the 
Society of Sussex Painters. 

DACAAL, the official organ of the Devon 
and Cornwall Division of the Assistants’ 
Association, has issued its last number for the 
duration of the war. Abandonment of meet- 
ings, the loss of almost all the male members to 
the Forces, and other war-time difficulties have 
led to this action, but it is hoped to publish a 
bi-annual news bulletin to replace it. The 
August issue contains an article on branch and 
headquarters work, and another on evacuees. 
Poor evacuees—when will they cease to be a 
major war problem ? Their main troubles, as 
far as libraries in reception areas are concerned, 
seem to be that they are avid readers, expeét the 
library service to which they have become 
accustomed in large towns, and are very 
critical of the service which is offered to them. 

ST. PANCRAS has issued the Spring— 
Summer number of Have you read...? a very 
attractive list of additions, most of the entries 
being annotated. A description of the travel- 
ling library, rented from the Hastings Borough 
Council, is given in the editorial. The inaugu- 
ration of the service was widely noted in the 
press, and the B.B.C. gave a special overseas 
broadcast on its work, The Librarian records 


that out of a personnel of sixteen male officers 
four are seconded to Food and Fuel Control, 
six are in the Army, one in the R.A.F., and two 
have left the service. The remaining three 
members are waiting their calling-up notices. 
But the Library gives, not only its normal 
service, but extended services also. 

SOUTHPORT?’S Bulletin contains, besides 
the list of additions, a list of about 400 books 
and pamphlets by Southport authors. As this 
is Part four of the list, and all the books are 
stocked in the Library, it can be imagined what 
a comprehensive local colleétion exists at 
Southport. 

The second issue of the LEICESTER Library 
Bulletin reports on the acquisition by the 
Library of J. Nichol’s own copy of his 
Antiquities of the County of Leicester, consisting 
of 15 volumes. The original work consisted of 
four volumes only, the set being extended to 15 
volumes by the addition of watercolour and 
sepia drawings, maps, engravings, pamphlets, 
broadsides, and other printed matter, much of 
the additional matter being unique. It is said 
to be the most comprehensive and complete 
county history that can be traced, and the 
Library Committee are deserving of high 
praise in securing this copy. The copy was in 
a bad condition when purchased, but it has 
been collated and re-bound, and is now avail- 
able to the public. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
‘ Bulletin ” for August (Vol. 14, No. 5) con- 
tains an interesting editorial article entitled 
‘The High Ideal,” which concerns visits to 
Northern Coast Towns and addresses given to 
taen of the R.A.F. and girls of the A.T.S. 

A number of Pig Clubs are being formed in 
this country, and the J]. B. Lippincott Co. have 
decided to reissue THE PIG BOOK, by 
Wm. W. Smith, price 6/-. This useful little 
volume has been written to help young people 
who are taking an interest in the raising of pigs 
and is also suitable for members of all Pig 
Clubs. 


Library Reports 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 


Public Library.—Report for year 
ending 15th May, 1941. Burgh Librarian, 
Taylor Brown, F.L.A. Population (est.1940), 
38,500. Rate 3d. Income from Rate, £3,370. 
Stock : Lending, 27,095 ; Reference, 3,102 ; 


a 
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Children’s Room, 4,365. 
191,573; Children, 40,511. 
tickets in use, 17,701. 

A year of record issues has emphasised two facts ; 
the congested condition under which the service has to 
be performed, and the quality of the reading matter 
prs wee 9 The Authorities are hoping they will be 
in the position to extend the library building and re- 
organise the Reference and Reading Room service 
after the war. During the past year 2,183 new readers’ 
tickets were issued and the circulation of books 
amounted to 37,753 above the figures for the previous 
year. Issues from the Adult Lending department 
represent the highest total ever recorded in any one 
year. Increases were registered in nearly all classes of 
literature, ‘“‘ Useful Arts ” being particularly in greater 
demand. In the Children’s department the circulation 
was increased by 15,704. No record is kept of the use 
made of the Reference Library. 

SrreTFORD Public Libraries and Art Gallery.— 
Abridged Annual Report, 1940-1941. Chief 
Librarian, Wm. Threlfall, F.L.A. Population 
(est. 1939), 69,469. Total stock, 66,196. 
Issues: Lending, 653,054; Reference, 
20,369; Schools, 36,180; Hospital, 940. 
Borrowers, 20,665; extra tickets, 15,739. 
Branches, 4. 

This brief summary of the year’s wash shows what 
effet war-time conditions had upon the various 
activities of the service. In spite of damage to buildings 
a full lending and reference service has been maintained 
throughout the year. Some of the libraries are situated 
in areas from which there has been a large reduétion in 
population, and therefore a fall in book issue has been 
experienced. Other libraries, particularly the new 
Stretford one, had a large increase in borrowers and 
circulation. Libraries in the schools were more widely 
used than ever, but the small colleé&ion of books 
available in the Hospital was little used. Many aétivities 
have been reduced or postponed, but as far as possible 
the work with young people is being carried out as 
usual. There was a large increase in the number of 
books lent to children. The new Stretford Library was 
opened in November last. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

Corserr (Edmund V.) The Illustrations 
Colleétion. Its formation, classification and 
exploitation. Illus. Grafton. 1os. 6d. net. 
Since, in 1904, when Mr. L, Stanley Jast brought 
home from America—we believe from Buffalo—the 
notion of a colleétion of illustrations in libraries and 
began what has become a large colleétion at Croydon, 
many colleétions have developed. The colleétion, 
indeed, has become almost an indispensable part of 
children’s libraries, and a technique of choice, cutting- 
out, mounting, classing, storing, issuing and protecting 
them has developed. Much of this is simple when it 
is known, but there is an obvious advantage in having 


Issues: Lending, 
Borrowers’ 


| THE PIG BOOK 


For Boys and Girls. By WM. W. eee 
42 illustrations. 

This volume contains a very complete ous 
course on pig raising. It is a practical help 
for all who wish to know more about the care 
and feeding of pigs 


POULTRY 


Science and Practice. By A. R. WINTER and 

M. FUNK. Profusely illustrated. 739 
pages. Index, 25/- 
A practical book on general poultry produc- 
tion. It ine breeding, incubation, 
broodi » market- 


ing, farm management. 


QUANTITY FOOD 
SERVICE RECIPES 


—yeed under the direction of ADELINE 
wor B.S. Illustrated. 21/- 
This ete contains more than 1,100 recipes 
giving clear and exact instructions on 
ingredients and procedure and the yield or 
number of servings. It is invaluable for 
restaurants, cafeterias, schools, hotels 
hospitals, ae churches, camps and 
business institutions. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


it Stated clearly and by a praétical librarian who has 
been closely engaged in the work. These conditions 
Mr. Corbett fulfils in a book which will be a useful 
addition to the shelves of every children’s librarian— 
and of others, for that matter. 


Perry (Kenneth F.) and Baas (Clarence T.) 
The Binding of Books. Illus. Peoria. 


Ill. Manual Arts Press. $2.00. 

The art of good bookbinding as described in this 
work is laid down by rule and rote, eight in number, 
each one of them much to the point. They stipulate that 
a book must open flat for easy reference ; reinforcement 
must be made by means of strong muslin Strips round 
the first and last signatures ; materials used in sewing 
and gluing must be of the finest quality ; first grade 
end-papers are necessary; strong headbands are to be 
po a binders’ boards must be hard-rolled and of 
strong quality; the cover cloth, of highest grade, should 
be waterproof, vermin proof and wear resistant ; 
lettering on spine and design on cover must be im- 
pressed from brass dies and with a dense coating of ink. 
Once these qualities are stri€tly observed, good work- 
manship will produce a worth-while volume, and the 
authors, from out of their expert knowledge, impart to 
others how to get the best results. Illustrations and 
diagrams help to show the methods employed. 
Press Guipe, 1941. Sixty-eighth 

Annual Issue. Willing’s Press Service, Ltd. 
5S. net. 

It has been no small feat for the publishers to issue 
their annual guide this year, the number of chan in 
the periodical field having been extraordinarily 
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Not only that, but the modifications for various reasons, 
such as changes of address, temporary discontinuance 
owing to war conditions, shortage of paper and the 
consequent variation in format of journals and maga- 
zines, curtailment in a hundred ways which the war has 
brought about, have set the enterprising editors as 
many problems. Marvellously well have they solved 
them, in spite of the necessity for deleting many foreign 

ublications, and the including of the new ones pub- 
fished for the special use of the foreign peoples now 
living in this country. Wéilling’s Press Guide for 1941 isa 
tour de force from covert to cover. 


GENERAL. 


Cuambers (J. D.) Diétators. An introductory 
Study in the social origins of Diétatorship. 
Nelson. 4s. net. 


The author has aimed at a comparative study of 
Diétatorships in the past and present. In the past he 
deals with Solon, Caesar and Cromwell, and shows their 
relations to the modern developments of the system. 


CoLLINsoN (Francis M.) Orchestration for the 
Theatre. Illustrated with over 600 musical 
examples. Foreword by Charles B. Cochran. 
Lane. 215s. net. 


In his introduétion Mr. Cochran tells us that he has 
always endeavoured to secure good orchestration for 
his musical shows. His musical direétor has compiled a 
text-book on theatre orchestration which should prove 
invaluable to the Student and worker in such musical 
fields. Accompanied by some 600 musical examples, the 
text covers a wide range; String instruments, brass 
instruments, the wood-wind ensemble and their various 
combinations being dealt with in a masterly fashion, 
Separate chapters are devoted to the special instruments, 
and in a short conclusion Mr. Collinson explains his 
desire of setting out the basic principles rather than the 
rhythmic and melodic details which change with time 
and the waning and waxing of fashion. Perhaps he 
headed his introduétion with the quaint old conundrum, 
“What makes more noise than a pig under a gate ? 
Two pigs’, with his tongue in his cheek. 


Dippern (George) Quest. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 
\ wide circle of readers will welcome this story of 

the world journeyings in his good ketch Te Rapunga of 
the man who claims to be a citizen of the world and a 
friend of all people. The Start of the voyage is in itself 
a romance. The author was one of the unemployed 
relief workers condemned to make new roads to a 
cemetery in a suburb of Berlin, and, disgusted with the 
work, he dreams of getting to New Zealand. Then he 
finds a friend to stake him to a boat and finally, parting 
from his family, he goes “ into the night, homeless’. 
Starting from Kiel he reaches, Cornwall, via Dover and 
Folkestone, and thence round Portugal and Spain, 
through the Mediterranean and into the great unknown, 
an adventure through the ocean of the spirit to find a 
empmee p and the meaning of life. When he reaches 
is goal at last in New Zealand, a message comes from 
Berlin, and he telephones to his wife. One of his 
children says, “‘ Daddy, when are you coming home ?”’ 
And though he answers “‘ As soon as I can, dear’’, he 
remains still the vagabond roving the world, looking 
for a land of promise. 


Laver (James) Adventures in Monochrome. 
An Anthology of Graphic Art. Illus. 
Studio. 12s. 6d. net. 

A charming collection of reproduétions of black 
and white drawings of every sort: chalk, pencil, pen 
and ink, brush and ink, wash and etching. Mr. Laver 
in an all too short introduétion has dealt with the art of 
graphic interpretation: Book Illustration, Magazine 
Illustration and Piétorial Advertisement, and this is 
followed by 200 designs by well known artists with neat 
explanatory descriptions. Most of the favourites in 
these Styles are here represented, and the volume forms 
a most desirable present for the long dark evenings. 


MarsHALt (Francis) Fashion Drawing. Illus. 
“ How to do It” Series, No. 30. Studio. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The art of drawing women’s clothes has pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds since the days when it 
served to show a design in which a woman’s anatomy 
was ignored and she was given the shape of an elongated 
clothes peg. Now the utmost familiarity with the 
anatomy of the feminine form divine must be acquired 
before it becomes possible to do justice to the creations 
which adorn the same, and the beginner must learn to 
draw from the life, before he (or she) draws the 
trimmings which conceal it. Here are invaluable 
teachings and suggestions, interlarded richly with 
sketches and historical examples, a perfeét mine of good 
things for fashion lovers. 


MasstnGuaM (H. J.), Ed. England and the 
Farmer. Illus. from Photographs. Batsford. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ The Policy of Husbandry ”’ is contributed to this 
Symposium by Viscount Lymington, ‘‘ Soil Fertility ” 
by Sir Albert Howard, and ‘Corn’ by C. Henry 

‘arren. Useful articles are included on Rural Recon- 

Struétion, Diet and Farming, and the Reclamation of the 

Grasslands, written in every case by experts on these 

subjeéts, the whole forming a pts Bas wo of useful 

suggestions for the restoration of rural England, at 
this time so important a factor in the war and post-war 
programme. Much of the work is no doubt rather too 
technical to appeal to the general reader, but everyone 
who lives on the land should study the chapter by 

Adrian Bell on ‘‘ The Family Farm ”’, which contains 

much that will interest the man who has not had an 

agricultural upbringing. There is a coloured frontis- 
piece, an attractive coloured jacket and 8o illustrations 
in black and white. 


Myers (Bessy) Captured. My experiences as 
an Ambulance Driver and as a Prisoner of 
the Nazis. Frontis. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

Caught in the retreat of the French Army, the 
author and her ambulance fell into German hands and 
for three months she was their prisoner, ultimately 
getting into unoccupied France and, from thence, 
home. Hospital and prison life are described in detail. 


Parsons (Claudia) Vagabondage. Illus. Chatto. 
15S. net. 

A journey round the world at a minimum of 

expense makes most amusing reading. The author 

Started through America and went westward via Japan, 
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Siam, Burma, India, Iran, Palestine, Egypt, Libya, 
Tunis, France and home to London. In a mere three 
hundred pages she gives us a view of the world. 


Peasopy (Polly) Occupied Territory. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Vansittart of Denham. Portrait. Cresset 


Press. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Peabody Started to go to Finland with an 
American ambulance. She arrived in Norway just in 
time to see the Nazi invasion. Escaping to Sweden, she 
travelled through Russia, Roumania, Italy, France, 
Spain and Portugal, ultimately arriving in England. She 
tells her Story well, and illuminates her pages with 
several good yarns; the one about Winston Churchill 
and the taxi-driver is distin@ly worth reading. 


RetINGER (J. H.) Conrad and His Contempor- 
aries. Souvenirs. Minerva. 5s. net. 

The author was Conrad’s friend, and he knew his 
friend’s friends, and has written a charming personal 
account of their literary circle. There is nothing pro- 
found in this simple account of a great writer’s days, 
but much that throws a light on the man as well as on 
his work. 

RoypEN (Maude) Women’s Partnership in the 
New World. Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 

Much has already been written concerning the 
part that women are taking in the war, and the share 
they will have in the post-war burdens. In this little 
volume Maude Royden has enumerated many of the 
problems and suggested solutions to a few of them. 
In her chapter entitled ‘‘ What next ? ” the author deals 
with the machine age and its consequences as they affect 
women. In “ The Problems of Sex’’, she says a few 
useful things about marriage. Definitely an appeal to 
women which should challenge every one of them to 
“‘ do something about it ’’ when peace comes. 


Srrwe.t (Sacheverell) Valse des Fleurs. A 
Day in St. Petersburg and a Ball at the 
Winter Palace in 1868. Illus. Faber. 5s. 


net. 

In these days evening entertainments are rare in 
London, and, no doubt, at the present time Still rarer in 
Russia, not to say more particularly so in the Leningrad 
of to-day while the Germans are on the march. From 
Leningrad we go back to Petrograd, also none too gay, 
but from there back to the former city of St. Petersburg, 
where in 1868 Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has laid the scene 
of his Valse des Fleurs, Here is a pi€ture of military pomp 
and pageantry under the great Tsars. At the ball are 
hussar officers in white and gold, tirailleurs in magenta 
shirts and dark green fur-trimmed tunics, Court 
gentlemen in gold-braided coats, and surely many 
beautiful ladies (jewels well described). Mr. Sitwe 
gives us a vivid piéture of these glories, and makes us 
long again for days of peace and plenty. There will 
always be a Russia. May she return to the joy of life, 
though not to its excesses, in the near future ! 
SopHiAn (T. J.) The War Damage A@, 1941. 

Jordan and Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

A useful annotated edition of the A& together 
with full texts of the various Regulations and Orders 
issued in conneétion therewith. A comprehensive index 
is included. Not only of value to lawyers but of 
importance to the general public. 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still very busy 
supplying almost all 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Wank yn (H. G.) The Eastern Marchlands of 
Europe. With a foreword by Alan G. 
Ogilvie. Maps. George Philip and Son, 
Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is Leéturer in Geography at 
Cambridge, gives us in this interesting volume an 
intensive Study of the cight countries which form a 
conneéted strip from north to south across Europe. 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia were all independent 
entities as a result of the various settlements after the 
War of 1914-1918. With no less than 86 maps and 
diagrams illustrating every aspect of frontiers, linguistic 
divisions and industrial resources, the book will be of . 
very great service to anyone wishing to understand the 
very complicated questions underlying the present war 
and the future peace. 


FICTION. 


Burke (Thomas) Viétorian Grotesque. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The piéture of Vi€torian music-hall life both behind 
the scenes and in the auditorium is most effectively 
drawn by Mr. Burke. The atmosphere is perfeét. But 
the Story is too tragic for our liking, although we have a 
strong suspicion that at least part of the career of Jimmy 
Rando is based on faét. 


Burton (Thomas) The Great Grab. An 
American Novel. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 

A rattling story of the United States under President 

Harding and the graft which was the main charaéteristic of 

the period, in which a young medical prattitioner, like 
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and love for his profession. Marrying Jewell, he is 
swept into a society whirl in Washington and has to 
suffer for it. Too much drinking, too many parties, too 
much corruption sends him back to his home town to 
begin afresh. There he meets his Waterloo. The whole 
is a wonderfully vivid piéture, written in Strong 
language, sometimes not meat for babes, of American 
life from 1920 to just before the great slump. * 
publishers are increasing their list of American 
fiction, 

Carpew (Margaret) A House in Venice. 

Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

A first novel which shows more promise than 
performance. It deals in a conscientious manner with 
a certain phase of life in Venice, when Alice Ogilvie 
meets by chance one Grace Ogilvie, who has been her 
husband’s first wife. The latter has a son, Barry, the 
image of his father. His mother has had her marriage 
* annulled ’’—why, we are not told—and Barry becomes 
involved with a ballerina. How his stepmother comes 
to his rescue is described with sympathy. Modern 
impatient youth is cleverly contrasted with old-world 
elegance and refinement. Mrs. Cardew should have 
something even better to tell us in due course. 


Fosrer (George C.) Poindexter crashes the 
Fifth Column. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A hair-restorer turned out to be “ the perfeét 
night-bomber dete€tor This is rather characteristic of 
the general tone of this story, which, according to the 
publisher, is guaranteed to provoke genuine, uncon- 
trolled and continuous hilarity. 


Giyper (John) Lady-in-the-Moon. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Riotous fun by a professional humourist. The 
author deals with a new idea. He tells a story of an 
author confronted by his own heroine who asks him 
to help her in situations similar to those described in 
his book. How it works out is amusing and satisfying, 


Maynarp Smirx (H.) Inspector Frost in the 
Background. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sergeant Billy Smith, the son-in-law of Inspeétor 
Frost, does the aétual deteéting, but several scraps of 
information come to the Inspeétor’s knowledge while 
on holiday, the first week of which, although rather 
spoilt for him, makes very good reading for us. 


(John) Gunpowder Alley. <A 

MyStery. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The palace of a great newspaper proprietor in the 
alley next to the office of his paper is naturally a fine 
Stage for a mysterious murder. When in addition there 
are the two brothers, Robert and William Rollinson, 
and their mystery, the three deteétives, Henry Fairhurst 
of Streatham, Angus Macgregor, Star reporter, and 
Shelley of the Yard (by the way what was he doing 
in the City of London ?) have their work cut out to 
solve the problem. 


Symons (Beryl) Magnet for Murder. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
ane Carbery does yet in the thick of it. MySterious 
murders, missing women, extraordinary foreign 
detectives go to make up another of her adventures. 


She does not solve the problem by dreaming this time, 
the hero in The Citadel, gets caught between ambition 
but by that wonderful intuition which has given the . 
clue in the , and will give it in the future, to the 
slower-thinking, and shall we say, somewhat bovine 
inhabitants of the Yard. 


Seron (Graham) The V Plan. Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. gs. net. 

The author of the “ W Plan” has evolved a 
solution of the present war in the ‘ V Plan’”’, which we 
can only hope has been in preparation by the British 
Government, and that it will be as successful as it is in 
the book. If we could only believe in the author's 
Secret Service men and in the wonders they perform we 
might think that we were winning, hands down ! 


Vaizey (George) The Chairman. Harrap. 


8s. 6d. net. 

A Story of big business, in which Bullivant, a 
financier, and Webster, his accountant, are involved ina 
shady transaétion. The former has become responsible 
for a deficit in the firm's accounts of fifteen thousand 
pounds, and persuades the latter to condone the crime 
for a while. They plan to sell the business to Sir 
Edward Dowling for £30,000, but before the trans- 
aétion is completed after the cash has changed hands, 
the purchaser dies. His death is a kind of murder by 
default, justified by the man who makes no attempt to 
save him on the score that the money has been spent 
for philanthropic reasons. The plot is involved and 
takes a great deal of unravelling, but the charaéter study 
of Bullivant is excellent and the story is well worked up 
to a final exposure. 


Watpo.e (Hugh) The Blind Man’s House. A 


Quiet Story. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The psychology of this Story has much to recom- 
mend it, but it is not pleasant to dwell on the sufferings 
of a blind man who, debarred from enjoying a material 
existence, lives in an unseen world of his own and by 
so doing alienates the affections of the young wife, who 
knowingly entered into the bond after his misfortune. 
Suspicions that she prefers a younger man, on his part, 
and a belief that she has lost her helpful influence when 
he withdraws from her, on hers, make somewhat 
painful reading, but there is pleasant contrast to be 
found in the charaéterisation of the villagers, their 
children and their pets. Not one of the author's best 
novels, perhaps, but nevertheless one which it will be a 
pleasure to include in the late Sir Hugh Walpole’s 
colleé&ted works. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
July, 1941. —AN LEABHARLANN : Journal of the 
Library Association of Ireland, June, 1941.—BLACK, 
Adam and Charles, New Books, Autumn, 1941.— 
BLACKWELL, 1941 Summer Miscellany, Catalogue 
No. 477.—R. R. BOWKER CO., Early American Sheet 
Music, its Lure and its Lore, 1768-1889. Prospectus.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, August and September, 1941.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, August-September, 
1941.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
September, 1941.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, July, 
1941.—MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, June, 1941.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, June and July, 1941. 


DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organizations and 
, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 

and other lists. 
Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 
alphabetically thereunder. Practically all are keyed to give of store 
and details of de ts. A very valuable list. Pu rs and 
other lists are al a This is the booktrade fact book 
of names and addresses in this industry. 60s. net 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 
libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about each library. 65s. net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST ~~ CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Libary. 

This directory is planned for those interested in business and ind) 

well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a Poe 

reference but also as an aid im the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 

sent the periodicals published in the United States and foreign countries, 

especially in England, France and Germany, which have been found most 
useful in American collections. 60s. net 


Already published 


AMERICAK BOCK ILLUSTRATORS 
By Taeopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, exten as it were from Darley to date, 
attracted the attention of collectors. Most of these, of 
are o tury, including painters as distinguished as Thomas Hart nton, 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. 37s. 6d. net 
Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the 
R. R. Bowker Co., New York: 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 


OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucxgrs Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, Senien W.C.1. 
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